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This report, part of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NASP) survey, describes one facet of the 
national assessment of writing. The students — 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds who constitute the sample "for the NAEP studies — were 
told to use their best writing but were not told thSit their papers 
would be examined for mechanical correctness. Thfe* data .on mischanical 
correctness obtained' from an examination Qf these' papers, during the 
1974 survey are compared with the data obtained from the 1970 
assessment. Richard Lloyd-Jones o^ the University of Iowa (Iowa City) 
and Boss Winterowd of the University of S.outherh California (Los 
Angeles) offered the following observations about the writing 
assessment resjalts: there is no evide-nce that the schools must "go 
back to basics" because the basics seem well in hand; language is 
always changing, but new ways of writing may not be worse in any 
defensible sense; writing is inextricably tied to reading; "Edited 
Standard English" as'^taught in mosi schools is one dialect of 
English; there are fewer 'rewards ^or being -a good writer; and -* 
increasing class size results in fewer .writing assignments. (PB) 
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FOREWdRD 



The National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress (NAEP) is an information-gathering proj- 
ect which surveys the educational attainments 
of 9-year-olds, 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds and 
adults (ages 26^35) in 10 learning areas: art, 
career and occupational development, citizen- 
ship, literature, mathematics, music, reading, 
science, social studies and writing. Different 
learning areas are assessed every year, and alf 
areas are periodically reassessed in order to 
measure educatibnal change. 

. Each, assessment is the product of several 
years work by a great many educators, schol- 
ars and lay persons from all over the country. 
Initially, these people design objectives for 
each area, proposing specific goals which they 
feel Americans should be achieving ^ in the 
course of their education. Afte^. careful 
reviews, these objectives are then") given to 
exercise (item), writers, whose task it is to 
create measurement tools appropriate to the 
objectives. * 



When the exercises hav^ passecj --extensive 
reviews by subject-matter sgecialists and 
measurement experts, they are administered 
to probability samples from various age , 
levels. The peo\)le who comprise these sam- 
ples are chosen in such a way that the results ' 
of their assessment -can be generalized to an. 
entire national population. That is, on the 
basis of the performance of about 2,500 
9-year-olds on a given exercise, we can gener- 
alize about the probable performance of all 
^9-year-olds in tlje nation. » 

The National Assessment of Educational Prog., 
ress also publishes a general information ■ 
yearbook which describes all major aspects of 
the Assessment's operation. The reader who 
desires more detailed information about how 
NAER defines its groups, prepares and sj:ores 
its exercises, designs its samples and analyzes 
and reports its results should consult the 
General Information Yearbqok,, Report ti^ 
03/04'GIY. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ABSTRACT OF RESULTS 



17-Year-.0lds ■ 



There was an overall decline in^ the 
quality of the essays written fdr the 
second assessment : the mean Violistic 
score droppedfrom 5,12 in 1969 to 4.85 
m 1974, and the perc^'ntage of 17-year- 
olds writmg papers ranked 4- or better 
- declmed from 85% to 78%. ' 

Increases in awkwardness, run-on -sen- 
tences and mcoherent paragraphs most 
hkely reduced the overall quality of the 
essays. Reduced coherence implfes a 
diminishmg of traditional- organizational 
and transitional skills; awkwardness and 
the mcrease m run-ons suggest uneasmess 
with the conventions of written lan- 
guage. All of these changes. point to a 
movement away from established writing 
conventions toward those of spoken 
discourse. More 17-year-olds may, be 
writing as they speak. 

In general, most of those aspects of 
writing generally called "mechanics" am 
stressed heavrly in elementary and junio|r 
high school English classes (e.g., punctU? 
a^on, capitalization, agreement, spellmg,^^ 
word usage and so on) are being handled^ 
adequately by the vast majonty of stu-*! 
dents, and there is no evidence of deteri- 
oration in their use. 

Good writers are as good as they 
were — i.e., have tl^e same mean holistic 
score — and th^re may be a few more of 
them than there Were in 1969. 



.their error rates in sUch areas as punctu- 
*ation,' word choice^ spelling? tun-ons, 
fragments and^o on. 

6. Good essays contain about the same 
mixture of simple, compound and com- 
plex sentences and about the same pro- 
portion of sentences witfi phrases;'they 
continue to contain only one spelling 
error in eve^y 100 words. 

*'7, ^Foor writers are 'worse than they 
were — Ke,, have a lo^er mean holistic 
score — and there are rpore of them than 
there were in 1969*. 

8. Poor writers are writing shorter, less 
stylistically sophisticated essays but re- 
taming about the sam^ error rates — in 
effect, increasing their proportion of 
errots. 

9. More poor essays are incoherent than 
were in 1969. 

10.* Poor writers are getting poorer, then, in 
those skills that are specific to written 
communication but selddm called for in 
conversatiorl; lhat are acquired largely 
through broad heading and considerable 
rewriting; that are most seldom taught 
and, when taught, are most difficult to 
teach, ^specially to poor, readers and 
people who have little use for printed 
communication.* " • • 



13-Year-Olds 



Good writers are writing longer essays 
without losing coherence or increasing 



There was an overall decline in the 
quality of the essays written for the 



second assessment: the mean holistic 
^core dropped from 5.0 in 1969- to 4.7 in 
1973, and the percentage of 13-year-olds 
*w • writing papers ranked 4 or better de- 
clined from 7^^^'to^.6%. 

2. The proportion of ^ery good writers, 
dropped from 19% to 13%. . 

•3. There is a movement ' toward shorter, 
simpler expression. The essays were 
shorter in 1973 -and contained fewer^ 
sentences with phrases. In other words, 
the students used less amplification and 
modification. 

4. The" vocabulary employed in 1973 was 
somewhat simpler. 

5. There is a marked mcrease, particularly 
among males, in rambliiff prose, i.e., 

•somewhat unfocused writing containing 
more run-on sentences and more awk- 
wardness than was evident in 1969. 

6. Most 13-year-olds commit at least one 
comma error in their essays. 

7^More 13-year-olds are attempting to spell 
phonetically words they do not know. 



^ 9-Year-Olds 

1_. The proportion of 9-year-olds ^writing 

papers ranked 4 or better rose from 51% 
in 1970 to 57% in 1974, The quality of 
the average essay written by a 9-yeat-old 
remained much the same between 1970* 
and 1974 and may actually have im- 
proved a bit. 

2. The average pai^er in 1974 contains more 
complex sentences than the average 
.paper in 1970, bwt it has lost paragraph 

^^coherence.' In other words, 9-year-olds . 
seem to be moving foward more sophisti- 
cated writing, with mixed success. Try- 
ing to dojnore, they are risking more. 

3. Most 9-year-old essays are free of run-on 
sentences, agreement errors, <:omma 
errors, period /errors, word-choice errors 
and structure word errors. 

4. Very few 9-year-oids write fully devel- 
oped " paragraphs focusing on a topjc 
sentenf^e, and the percentage is decreas- 
ing. The* most rapid decrease is among 
the high-ranking papers. 
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BACKGROUND 



the Design of the Study ^ 

The first national assessment of writing -was 
administered to 17-year-olds in the spring of 
1969, to 13-year-olds in the fall of 1969 and 
to 9-year-oIds in the winter of 19-70. The 
second assessment was administered four 
years later to 9- and 13-y fear-olds and five 
years later (spring of 1974). to 17'year-olds. 
Although both assessments consisted of a 
number of survey questions, multiple-choice 
and essay tasks, this^. report deals with only 
one of the essay tasks that was required in 
both assessments. That exercise, reproduced 
in Appendix A, was scored* in way^ that 
enable us to evaluate .and analyze the charac- 
teristics of -the Assays and compare the writing 
of two equivalent samples of people at two 
points in time,^ . , ' - 

The scoring involved two different approaches 

to the papers. 

« * 

Firsts the essays were scored **holistically" — 
a term derived frcteir th^ .method's emphasis 
on a reader.'s respoi^^to the whole essay 
rather than to sudJ^ Mpects of it as style, 
content, mechanics and so on. Holistic scoring 
iias long been used t6*rfvaluate essays written 
•for the College Board|and many other coll,ege ' 
entrance examination^. For each age level the 
sample of 1969 papers was randomly mixed 
with the sample of 1974 papers. There was no 
way a scorer could determine whether he was 



* Information about sample selection and other 
aspects of the writing assessments appears in National 
Assessment writing reports No. 3, 5, 8 and 10, and 
the General Information Yearbook, Report 
03/O4rGIY (Washington, D.C: O.S. 'Government 
Printing Office, L974). 



reading a 1969 or a 1974 paper. Readers, all 
of them experienced English teachers, were 
trained in the usual fashion by rating training 
papers — i.e., papers exemplifying each score 
point .from 1 (the lowest quality score) to 
8 — until they had intemali^.ed the scoring 
system. Then each read an essay and gave it a 
score from 1 to 8. 

The second scoring approach was descriptive, 
rather than evaluative. Another group of 
English teachers — all with considerable ex- 
perience in grammar and linguistics — exam- 
ined each essay according to the scoring guide 
in Appendix B> These readers <ioded each 
paragraph and 'sentence for \%s type (simple 
sentence, complex sentence with phras^, frag- 
. ment, etc^) and coded each mechanical error 
.found (comma used when none required,*^o 
comma whert required, phonetic misspelling, 
.fused sentfenceg^ etc.)*; -The essays and tlte 
codes were keypunched and a computer 
tabulated the results. 

The nature of holistic scoring is such that one 
never knows precisely why a paper received 
the rating it did; the scoters themselves do not 
reflect on their decisions, only knowing that a 
particular paper is better than some but not as 
gopd as others. Consequently, this method of 
scoring provides a very reliable ranking of 
essays — a ranking most trained readers would 
endorse ^ but it tells us nothing about the 
papers exc.ept that some are better than 
others. 

Descriptive scoring of .essays provides consid- 
erable information about essays, but it does 
not tpll anyone how good a particular essay is 
when read. This study combines both systems 
in order to characterize specific writing 
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accomplishments "at three age levels more* 
fully than either approach alone can. do it. It 
cannot be said that a high-quality paper (7 or 
8) received that score because of the mechani- 
cal characteristics it possesses; it can be said, 
however, 'that high-quality papers as a group 
possess certain characteristics and low-quality 
papers as -a group possess certain- other charac-^ 
teristics and that these, along with other 
factors, have some relation to their ratings. 

The Limitations of the Study f 

This report describes only one facet of the 
national assessment of writing. It deals with 



J ■ 

* 

one particular writing task performed under 
one particular set of circumstances and iri no 
way constitutes a definitive study of writing 
ia the largest sense of that word. The students, 
who participated in this exercise were told t;o 
use their best writing but were not told that 
their papers would be e'xammed for mechani- 
cal correctness. Future National Assessment 
reports will deal with those exercises designed 
to assess rewriting skills^|A|fj} still other 
reports will analyze differenRcinds of writing 
. in various ways. 
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CHAPTERS 
HOW TO READ THE TABLES 



This study generated far more data than the 
average reader would wish to see. Since all the 
data will eventually be available to researchers 
and scholars we have limited the figures in 
.this report to only the most salient. Nonethe- 
less, there are many numbers to look at and 
ponder over and it is important to understand 
exactly what they represent. 

Some readers mary' be confused by the foot- 
note accompanying most tables explaining 
that astensked numbers are statistically sig- 
nificant," This means, statistically, that we 
are 95% confident that .these differences are 
real and not a chance "artifact of the study 
design the sample. Many results m^y be 
important even though they are not statira- 
cally significant; conversely, statistically signi- 
ficant results need not^ be educationally 
important. It is up to each reader to make 
these judgments. 

the tables 'labeled "counts" (Tables 1, 5, 8, 

11, 15, 18, 21, 25, 28) are straightforward 
rnxtixviXjs of the numbers of words, sentences 

^JL and sa on averaged over e^ays. If, as in Table 
5, the object is to compare poor and good 
essays, the numbers represent the average 
counts for the poor-quality (holistically rated 
1, 2 or 3) essays and the good quality 
(holistically rated 7 or 8) essays. 

The tables labeled ^'sentences" (Tables 2, 6, 9, 

12, 16, 19, 22, 26, 29) display the average 
numbers of various kinds of sentences in the 
essays and the average percentage across 
essays each of those kinds of sentences 
compnse. Table 2, for instance, reveals that 
the essays averaged 4.6 simple sentences in 
1969, and those 4.6 sentences account for 
49% of the sentences in the essay. The first 



five categories in these tables add up to the 
total number of sentences in the ^ssay and to 
100%. The remaining four categories are not 
additive. 

The tables displaying coherence figures 
(Tables 3,13, 23) present the average number 
of coherent paragraphs per essay and the 
average percen^e.that number represents of 
the total number of paragraphs written. Table 
3 reveals that, in 1969,, a paper written by a 
17 -year-old cojitained an average of 1.5 coher- 
ent paragraphs and that 85% of the para- 
graphs in the paper were coherent. i*ut^ 
another way, 85% of the paragraphs the 
hypothetical average 17-y^ar-old * wrote in 
1969 were coherent. 

The tables labeled "spelftng and word-choice 
> ertors^' (Tables 4, 7, 10, 14, 17, 20, 24, 27, 

30) also present averages. Table 4 reveals that 

in 1969 the papers contained 3.1 spelling 
X errors on the average gmd that this represents 

2.5% of all the words ^he writer used in the 

-essky. 

Each chapter approaches the" essays from 
several points of view. First, it uses these 
computed averages discussed above to 
describe^ a hypothetical '^average" paper — a 
useful construct, but insufficient in itself. 
Then it examines the essays as a group to 
convey a sense of the diversity of perform- 
ance the students displayed. It is useful to 
know that the average essay contained nine 
sentences, but it is important also to note that 
20% of the papers were shorter than four 
sentences in length ."To further underscore the 
diversity, each chapter also presents a contrast^ 
of the poor and good essays and a comparison 
of male and female writing performance. 
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CHAPTER 4 
• 17-YEAR-OLDS 



'A Profile oythe Average Essay Written 
by ^17- year-Old in 1974 



Tables 1—4 dfisplay some of the characteristics 
of the average paper written at age 17 in 
1974, It ijl 137 words long, is composed of 
about nine sentences averaging 16 words in 
length, afnd is organized in two paragraphs 
that are/coherent but not well developed. Half 
the serycences used are simple sentences, about 
three-fourths of which include phrases, A 
third of the sentences used are complex and 
most of them- contain phrases. Only 6% of the 
sentences ^wntten jare compound sentences. 
Table 2 reveals tha^ iOf the, nine sentences in 
the average pap^r, four or five are simple 
sentences, three are complex sentences and 
the remainder is either a compound sentence. 



a run-on or a fragment. If these figures are 
translated into percentages, then it is likely 
that 48% of the sentences in the average essay 
will be simple sentences, 31% will be com- 
plex, 10% will be run-ons, 6% will be com- 
pound sentences and 5% will be incorrectly 
used sentence fragments. The average 17- 
year-old misspells about 3% of the Avords he 
or she writes, and the average word length is 
four letters, 

t- 

Three out of every 4 paragraphs in the average 
essay are coherent, i.e., are consistent in their 
use of topic tense and time (Table 3)., Only 1 
paragraph in every 10 is fully developed, i,e,, 
has one central aiea of concern and each 
sentence represents an orderly addition or 
explanation of that concern. 



TABLE K Average Essay Written by IV-Y^ar-Olds, Counts 



■ 1 ■ 

Average hobstic score 


1969 


' 19^4 


Chang 


5.1 


4,9 


-0.2* 


Average number of words/ess^y 


137.1 


137.2 


0.1 


Average number o/sentences/essay 


9j 


9.4 


(J.3 


Average, number of paragraphs/essay 


1 9 


i:8 


-O.t 


" Average number of punctuation marks 
Average number of letters/ word 


. 15.3 


16,0 


0.7 


4.2 


4.1 


-OJ* 


Average number of words/sentence 


16.5 


15.9, 


-0.6 


feAvmge number of words/paragraph 


^ 93.3 


97.3 


4.0 


Average number of sentences/ par agrap'hf 


6.1 


6.7 


0.6 



/I 



/ - 

I • 



'Differences that are statistically Significant are indicated by asterisks. 
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TABLE 2. Average Essay Written by 17-Year-Olds, Sentences 



Simple sentences 
Compound sentence's 
Complex sentences , 
Run-ons 



1969 



Average 
Number 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



4.6 

0.5 



3.1 



0.4 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



49% 

5 
35 

7 



1974 



Average 
Number 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



. 4.9 



0.5 



3.0 



0.6 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



48% 

-6 



31 



10 



Change 



Average 
Number 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



-0.1 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 




Fragments (incorrect) 

Sentences with phrases 

Simple sentences with 
phrases 

Complex sentences 
with phrases 



0.4 

6.9 

3.1 

2.8 
T.3 



4 

76 

40 

31 
16 



0.4 
6,8 

3.9 

2.5 
1.4 



5 
70 

38 

26 
18 



Awk\j^rd sentences 

^Differences that are statistically significant are jndicated by asterisks. 
fPlus sign equals rounded number less than 0.05^ 



0.0 
■0.1 



-0.3 



/ 0.1 ■ 



1 

-6* 



0.2 -2 



-5*. 



TABLE 3. Coherent Paragraphs, Age 17 







1969' 




1974^ 




Average 
Number 


Average 
Percent 


Average 
Number 

/ 

1.2* 


Average 
/ Percent 


National 
Male 


1.5 
1 4 


85"% 
87 • 


. 76%* 
75* 
75* 


Female 


L6 


84 


/ 1.3* 

/ 

0.6* 


78 


Low quahty 


* 1.0 


'( 83 ' 


. 56* 


High quality 


1.7 


87 


1,8 


86 



^Difference fr(xp J 969 is statistically significant. 



^ 1 

\ J 

Otjanges in the Average Paper / 

In 1974, the average paper was of lower 
quality than the 1969 version, the mean 
holistic score dropping .26 score points (see 
^xhibit 1). Although the average essays were 
the same length in both years, the more 



recent one employed fewer words longer thah 
four letters — in other words, the vocabulary 
became somewhat simpler. In addition, the 
1974 essay contained smaller proportions of 
complex sentences with phrases, while exhib- 
iting a higher proportion of run-on sentences 
(see Exhibit 2). 

c ■ 




EXHIBIT 2. Percentages of Sentence Types, 1969 and 1974, 17-YeanOlds 



Simpit 



Compound 



Compltx 



Run-on 



Fragmtnt 




S«nttncts 

with phraMs 



1969 



1974 




10% 



20% 



30% 



40% ^ ,50% \j 



60% 



70% 



80% 90% 



100% 



In 1969, 85% of the paragraphs in an average 
essay were coherent, but by 1974 this de- 
clined to 76%. Almost all of this decline was 
caused by the incoherence of the poo^-quality 
papers (Table 3). 



Although' we cannot say that these changes 
definitely caused the decrease in quality 
represented by the drop in holistic score, it is 
reasonable to assume that they did mdirectly. 
The changes in proportions of sentence types 
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and uses of phrases point to a slight shift 
toward simpler constructions and, simul- 
taneously, a greater carelessness in the hand- 
ling of those constructions. These shifts 
would negatively influence most readers. 

It is important to note some characteristics of 
essays that have not changed in the average 
essay, agreement errors continue to crop up 
in about 1 out of every 10 sentences, comma 
splices occur only 5% of the time; the use of 
dashes, quotation marks, question marks, 
exclamation points, colons, semicolons or 



parentheses has remained constant and almost 
negligible; errors in the use of commas, 
periods, dashes, quotation marks, exclamation 
points, colons, semicolons and parentheses 
are extremely rare; misspelling in general is 
not on the increase, although there do seem 
to be some problems spelling plurals; the same 
slight proportion^ (3%) of the words written 
are misspelled in both years; word-choice and 
structure errors remain infrequent and display 
no change in either direction (Table 4). It 
seems, then, that most of the "mechanics" are 
well in hand. 



TA^LE 4. Average Essay Written by 1 7-Year-OIds, 
Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 





1969 


1974 


Change 


Average number of misspelled words 


3.1 


3.4 


0.3 


Average per.cent of misspelled words 
A^age number of word-choice errors 


2.5% 


3.0% 


0.5% 


0.7 


0.6 


-0.1 


leverage percent of word-choice errors 


0.6% 


0.6% 


0.0% 



The Range of the Essays 

The "average essay" can be a useful cojistruct, 
but it is important to examine the character- 
istics of the entire range of essays. In doing so 
we discover a number of interesting things. * * 

• To begin with, the shift in holistic score 
occurred just below the center of the 
distribution of scores: in 1974 there were 
more papers rated 2, 3 or 4 and fewer 
rated 5 and 6 than in 1969 (Exhibit 3). 

• The words per essay in each assessment 
remained the same for the average es^ay; 
but in 1974, twice as many papers were 
greater than 200 words in length,- and 
almost twiee as many were shorter than 
100 words. 'Clearly, the students are not 
responding to the task as uniformly as 
they once did* 

• In 1969, 13% of the papers were shorter 
than four sentences; in 1974, 20% of them 
were. 



• In 1969, 54% of the essays contained only 
one paragraph; in 1974, the proportion 
was 62%. Thus, 1974's short essays are 
shorter than 1969's. The long essays and 
the high-quality essays (7s and 8s) are even 
longer. ^ 

• Although in both years the average essay 
had a 50/50 chance Of containing a com- 
pound sentence, two-thirds of the essays 
contained no compound sentences at all. 

* 

• In both assessments, one-eighth of the" 
students used no complex sentences in 
their essays. 

• Whereas in 1969, 71% of thp essays cpn- 
tained no run-ons and 37%M*ad no awk- 
ward sentences, the percentages now are 
64% and 30%. 

Another way to grasp the range of the papers 
is to examine the poor (rated 1, 2, 3) and 
good (7, 8) essays (Tables 5—7). The change 
in holistic score is important to note: the 
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EXHIBIT 3. Changes m Essay Ratings, Age 17 



Lowest 
Score 



^ Highest 
' * Score . 



1969 9^ 
.1974 7c 



1 


:^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


0.3 


1.8 


12.6 


15.7 


27.6 


26.3 


13.2 


2 5 


1.9 


5.1 


14.4 


17.0 


23.1 


21.0 


13.7 


3.1 






4- 












•ttt 
tttt 

rttt' 
tttt 
-ttt 


-> 
-> 


-> 




<- 4- j 


















— 







Percent of middle and good 
1969 1974 Change 

85.3 77.9, -7.4 



TABLE 5. Average Poor and Good Essays Written by 
17-Year-Olds, Counts . 



1969 



1974 



Change 



Average holistic score 

Average number of 
words/essay , 

Average number of 
seritences/essay 

^Average number of ' 
'paragraphs/ essay 

Average number of 
pu-nctuation marks 

Average number of 
letters/word * 

Average number of 
words/ sentence 

Average number of 
words/paragraph 

Average number of 
sentences/paragraph 



Poor Good Poor Good Poor Good 

2.8 7.2 2.6 7.2 -0.2* +t 

74.7 ,1 76.4 67.3 21 8.6 -7.4 42.2** 

5.2 11.2 4.4 14.3 -0.8 



1.4 2.1 



1.1 



2.2 -0.3 



7.6 19.4 7.2 26.9 -0.4 



4.0 4.3 3.9 
16.6 16.6 18.1 



4.3 -0.1 



3.P 
0.1 

7.5=« 
+t 



16,3 1.5 - 0.3 



61.9 115.3 63.6 135.3 1.7 20.0 
4.3 7.1 



4.2 8.9 -0.1 



1. 



*Differences that are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 

fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0.05 and rounded percents less than 0,5, 
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TABLE 7. Average Poor and Good Essays Written by 17-Year-Olds, 
Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 

1969 , 1974 Change 

Poor . Good Poor Good Poor Good 



Average number of misspelled 
words 

Average percent of misspelled 
words 

Average number of word- 
choice errors 

Average percent of word- 
choice errors 



4.3 2.2 3.9, 2.6 -0.4 0.4 
5.5% 1.3% 5.-2% 1.2% -0.3% -0.19 
0.9 0.7 . 0.8 0.7 -0.1 +t 



1.0% 0.5% i.2% 0.3% 0.2% -0.2% 
fPlus sign equals rOMnded number less than 0.05. 



mean holistic score for ^ood essays stayejd the 
same, but it declined for the" poor essa^^s. jn 
other words, high-quality essays are as good as 
ever; Ipw-quality essays are worse. The gap 
between the good wmer find the poor w 



is widening. The good paper is now almo! 
four times as long as the poor, both in terttis 
of number of words and number of sentences. 
The difference in average word length indi- 
cates a richer vocabulary for good papers. The 
better papers are considerably more sophisti- 
cated in their composition: they employ 
much more punctuation and ^considerably 
more complex sentences and sentences with 
phrases — and the four-year trend among 
good papers is toward greater sophistication. 
Good papers contain dne-fifth the proportion 
of run-ons and misspellings and less than half 
as much awkwardness as the poor papers. 



noSIp 



^ Male- Female Differences 



The holistic scores* for both sexes dropped 
between assessments with the result that 
197 4's young women were still writing better 
essays than the, young men, but their mean 
holistic score (5.0) was about the same ^ that 
of 1969's y6ung men. The average fen^ale 
continues to write longer essays than the 
average male, fewer run-ons, awkward sen- 
tences and more sentences with phrases, she 
also spells somewhat better (refer to Tables 
8-10). 

In 1974, a greater proportion of males (proba- 
bly those writing low-quality essays) wrote 
run-on sentences. In addition, a smaller pro- 
portion of them wrote sentences containing 
phrases. 
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Average holistic score 

Average iiumber of 
wbrds/ essay 

Average number of 
sentences/essay 

Average number of 
paragraphs/essay 

Average number of 
punctuation marks 

A^verage number of 
letters/wor^ 

Average number of 
words/sentence 

Average number of 
' words/paragraph 

. Average number of 
sentences/paragraph 



TABLE 8. Average Essiys Written by Male and Female 
17-Year.Olds, Counts 



1969 . 1974 Change 

Ma|e Female Male Female Male Female 
4.9 • 5.3 4.7 5.0 -0.2 



132.8 140.8 128.8 143.6 ' -4.0 



H 9.5 

1.7 ' 2.1 

14.5 16.1 

4.2 4.2 

m 



4.1 



6.2 



-0.3 

'2.8 



8.7 lO.b 0.1 . 0.5 

\ 

1.7 1.^, +t -0.3 

1-3.8 ,17.71 -0.7 I 1.6 



4.1 -0.1 



17.1- L6.0 17.1,^ 15.0 +t 



6.0 6.2 7.1 tt 



;0.M 

-J.O 



95.3 91.4 91.9 101.4 -3.4 1 




* Differences that are statistically significant are*indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0,05, 
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\ TABLE 10, Awrtge Essays Written by Male and Female 17-Year -Olds, 
. Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 

1969 1974 Change 

Male Female Male Female Male ' Female 

Average number pf misspelled 

words 3.6 2.6 4.2 2.8 0,6 0.2 

Average percent of misspelled 

^ords 3.1% 2.0% 4.0% 2.2% 0.9% 0.2% 



Average number of word- 
choice errors 

Average percent of word- 
choice errors 



0.7 0.8 0.5 ^ 0.7 -0.2 -0.1 
0.6% 0.6% 0.5% 0.7%) -0.1% 0.1% 



\ 
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CHAPTER 5 



13-YEAR-OLOS 



A Profile of the Average Essay.Written 
by a 13- Year-Old in 1^973 

Tables U~14 display some of the character- 
istics of the average p^per written by , a 
13-year-old in the 1973-74 school yeau It is 
128 words long, is composed of nine sen- 
tences averaging 17 words per sentence and is 
organized in about one and one-half para- 
graphs. Of the nine sentences in the average 
essay, about five are simple sentences, two or 
three are complex, ona or two . may be 
compound and one is a run-on^ sentence. If 
these figures are translated into" percentages, 
then 46% of the sentences in the average essay 



are likely to be^ simple, 7% compound, 24% 
complex, 18% run-ons. and 5% fragments. 
About half of the sentences written contain 
phrases of some kind, and about a third of -thd 
sentences written are awkwardly'constructed. 
Three-fourths of the paragraphs the hypo- 
thetical, average 13-year-old writes are coher- 
ent; but only one in seven is fully developed. 

The average essay contains one agreement 
error, two comma errors (out of three comma 
uses), one apostrophe error and one word- 
choice error. It is barren of semicolons, 
colons, dashes and parentheses. 



TABLE 11. Average Essay Written by 1 3 -Year -Olds, Counts 





1969 


1973 


Change 


Average 110115110 score * 


5.0 


4.7 


- 0.3* 


Average number of words/essay 


145. 1 


J28.5 


-16.6* 


Average number of sentences/essay 


10.5 


9.3 


- 1.2* 


.^Average number of paragraphs/essay 


2.1 


1.6' 


- 0.5* 


Average number of punctuation marks - 


15.8 


-14.2 


- 1.6 


Average number of letters/Wprd . 


4.0 


,3.9 




Average number of')vords/s_cntence 


15.9 


17.2 


a. 3 


Average number of words/paragraph 


96.1 


' 100.4 


. 4.3 


Average rtUrhber of sentences/paragraph 


.s7.I 


7.^2 


0.1 



*Differences that are, statistically significant are indicated by asterisks, 
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TABLE 12. Average Essty Written "by i3-Year-01ds, Sentences 

* 1969 ^ 1973' Change 



Simple sentences 
Compound sentences 
Complex sentences 
Run-ons 



Average 
Number 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



5.3 



0.7 



3.3 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



31 



■ Average 
Number 
of Sen- 
tencrcs/ 
Essay 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 
tences/ 
Essay 



47% s 4.8 ^ 46% 

6 0.6-7 



0.8 13 



2.5 ^ 24 
kO 18 



Average 
Number 
of Sen- 



•0.5 
■-0.L 
-0.8* 
0.2 



Average 
Percent 
of Sen- 



tences/ , tences/ 
Essay Essay 



.1% 



-7* 
5* 



Fragments (mcorrect) 0.3 3 

Sentences with phrases 7.1 64 
Simple sentences with 

phrases ^ ^ 3.9 34 
Complex sentences 

with phrases 2.7 25 

Awkward sei) tences 1.8 21 



0.3 
5,8 

3.3 

2.0 
2.3 



5 
56 

32 

19 
31 



-1.3^ 

'0.6* 

-0.7* 
0.5 • 



2 

-8* 



-6* 
10* 



* Differences that are statistically'siznificant are indicated by asterisks. 
fPlussigri equals rounded numbers less than 0.05. 



TABLE 13. Coherent Paragraphs, Age 13 







1969 




1973 




. Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


National 


1.4 


75% 


l" 


78% 


Male 


1.3 


76 • 


r.o* 


76 


Female 


. 1.5 


73 




79 


Low quality 


0.4 


36 


0.5 




High quality 


2.3 


82 


2.0 


83V 



* Difference from 1969 is statistically significant. 
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Changes in the Average Paper 

In" 1973, the average essay was of lower 
quabty than in 1969, tlie mean holi&tic score 
dropping from 5.0 to 4.7 and the proportion 
of papers ranked 4 or better dropping from 
79.6 to 76.6 (Exhibit 4). The essay was 17 
words, or one sentence, shorter; its vocabu- 
lary, as measured by the mean letters per 
word, was simpler; it consisted of 7% fewer 
complex sentences, 5% more run-on sentences 
and 2% more fragments; it contained fewer 
sentences with phrases (thus, was less sophisti- 
cated) and 10% more awkward sentences 
(Exhibit 5). 

In 1969, three out of every four paragraphs in 
the average paper were coherent (Table 13). 
That proportion did not change in 1973, 
although the average 13-year-old was writing 
fewer paragraphs by that time. 



Spelling did not change during this penod; 
however, there was a slight increase in mis- 
spelling of plurals and an increase in the 
percentage of misspellings that reflected an 
'attempt to sound the word out. Apparently, 
phonetic approaches to spelling have had an 
impact on this age level. 

There were no changes in number of agree- 
ment errors, fused sentences, comma splices, 
apostrophes, dashes, semicolons, comma 
errors, period errors, spelling errors, word- 
choice errors or structure word errors. 

The 1973 average paper was shorter, less 
sophisticated in expression and more awk- 
wardly v^rritten than the 1969 paper. These 
features probably account for the drop in 
mean holistic score. 



tABLE 14. Average Essay Written by 1 3-Year.Olds, 
f Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 





1969 


1973 


Change 


Average number of misspelled words 


5.0 


5.3 


0.3 


Average percent of misspelled words 


4.1% ' 


4.8% 


0.7% 


Average number of word-choice errors 


0.9 


0.8 


-O.I 


Average percent of word-choice errors 


0.7% 


0.7% 


+t 



t Plus sign equals rounded percent less than 0.05. 
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EXHIBITS. Percentages of Sentence Types, 1969 and 1973, 13-Year-Olds 
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EXHIBIT 6. Changes in Essay Ratings* Age 13 



Lowest 
Score 



Highest 
Score 



1969 '7 



I 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1.1 


8 5 


10.8 


13.5 


25.4 


21 8 


13.1 


5.8 


2.2 


7.1 


14.1 


20.5 


20.6 


22 8 


M.3 


1.4 










: 




4- 
4- 
4- 
4 





Percent of middle and good 
1969 1^73 Change 

79.0 ' 76.6 -3 0 



• . The Range of the Essays 

Exhibit 6 reveals that the shift in percentages 
of people at each score point was greatest 
near the center of the distribution. The 
proportion of high-quality fjapers (7s and 8s) 
dropped from 1 in 5 to 1 in 8 while the 
proportion of papers rated 4 did the reverse. 

The shortening of essays is dramatized by 
. three facts; in 1969, 25% of the papers were 
longer than 200 words, but in 1973, the 
proportion was 15%; 21% contained 15 or 
more sentences, but that dropped to 17%; and 
whereas 59% w6re made up of a single 
paragraph, in 1973, the proportion became 
71%. 

More observaSons about the essays ' as. a 
group: 

• 'Three out of every five essays contain no 
compound sentences at all. 



• Whereas in 1969, 16% of the essays 
contained no complex sentences, in 1973 
that proportion rose to 24%. 

• In 1969, 58% of the students had no 
run-on sentences and 33% had up to two; 
in 1973, 46% had none and 44% had up to 
two. 

• Twice the proportion of 1 3-year-olds 
(10%) wrote no sentences with phrases at 
all in 1973 than did so in 1969. Half as 
many (14%) wrote no awkward sentences 
in 1973. • ' 

• In 1969, 19% of the papers contained no 
coherent paragraph; in 1973 the figure was 
28%. 

• Seventy-one percent had no capitalization 
errors in 1969; now it is 56%. 
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• In both assessments half the papers 
contained no agreement errors. 

• Eighty-seven percent of the wnters made 
no structure word errors. 

• Fifty percent made no word-choice errors. 

Tables 15—17 display some characteristics of 
poor (holistic ^ scores of 1, 2 or 3) and good 
(7s and 8s) papers. Note that the mean score 
of the low-quality papers did not change, but 
the score for fh^ good papers declined two- 
tenths of a score point. In other words, the 
1973 good papers are not as good as the 1969 
ones; in addition, there are fewer of them. 
Although poor papers are somewhat longer 



and good ones are shorter, the good ones are 
still about four times as long as the poor ones. 

The better papers are also more sophisticated: 
they contain almost three times the propor- 
tion of complex sentences, twice the propor- 
tion of sentences with phrases and almost 
twice the proportion of coherent paragraphs; 
and they evidence considerably greater mas- 
tery of conventions, having one-fourth as 
many run-ons, one-third the misspellings, 
one-eleventh as many fragments and less than 
half as many awkv/ard sentences. 

The average low paper seems to be getting ' 
more rambly. although it is shorter, it con- 
tains more words per paragtaph and lacks 
focus. 



TABLE 1 5. Average Poor and Good Essays Written by 
1 3-Year-Olds, Counts 



Average holistic score 

Average number of 
words/essay 

Average number of 
sen ten CCS/ essay. 

Average number of 
paragraphs/essay 

Average number of 
punctuation marks 

Average number of 
letters/ word 

Average numbei of 
words/sentence 

Average number of 
words/ paragraph 

Average number of 
sentences/paragraph 



1969 



2.5 



4.1 j5.6 
1.4 3.3 
5.1 25.7 



3.8 



3.3 



4.1 



1973 



7.3 2.5 



7.1 



54.5 227.2 62.5 210.8 



4.1 



1.2 



5^.4 23.7 
3.8 4.1 



7.7 3.7 



Change 



Poor Good Poor Good Poor Good 



0.4 



^Differences that are statistically significant ar^ indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0.05 and rounded percents 
less than 0.5, 
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0.2* 



8.0 -16.4 

15.1 +t - 0.5 

,2.7 -0 2 - 0.6 

0.3 - 2.0 

+t • "+t 

17.7 15-.3 21.6 14.5 3.9 - 0.8 

45.8 1 10.3 57.2 124.7 1 1.4*- 14.4 
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TABLE 17. Average Poor and Good Essays Written by 13-Year-0!ds» 
Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 



Average number of missj^elled 
words 

Average 'percerit of misspelled 
words 

Average number of word- 
choice errors 

Average percent of word- 
choice errors 



1973 Change 
Poor Good Poor Good Poor Good 



19^69 



3.8 4.1 4,5 5.8 0.7 1.7 

6.4^r 1.8% 7.8% 2A9c \A7c 0.6% 

0.5 11 0.6 11 0.1 +t 

0,9% 0,5% 0.9% 0.4% +t -0. 1 % 



fPliiS signs equal rounded numbers less than 0,05 and rounded pe f cents less 
than 0,05. 



Male-Female Differences 

The mean, holistic scores for both sexes 
dropped between 1969 and 1973, but the 
drop was greater for males (Tables 18—20). 

Both sexes wrote shorter essays the second 
time, but males curtailed their writing more 
dramatically. The average male paper con-* 
tamed two fewer sentences, but the average 
sentence was four words longer; this probably 
caused a drop in coherence. In addition, males 
sharply reduced the proportion -of simple 



sentences,' complex sentences and sentences 
with phrases in the average essay, while 
increasing the proportions of run-ons, frag- 
ments, awkward sentences and agreement 
errors. 

Females also reduced their proportion of 
complex sentences, with or \vithout phrases. 
The significant change in mean number of 
letters per word since 1969 suggests that the 
average female essay also contained a more- 
simplified vocabulary. 
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TABLE 18. Average Essays Writtfcn by Male and Female 
1 3-Year-,01ds, (founts 



Average holistic score 

Average number of 
words/essay 

Average niMiiber of 
sententes/essay 

Average numljer of 
paragraphs/ essay 

Average number of 
punctuation marks 

Average number of 
letters/ word 

Average number of 
words/sentence ^ 

Average number of 
words/ paragraph 

Average number of 
sentences/paragraph 



1969 



2.0 



1973 



Change 



Male Female/ Male Female Male Female 

4.7 5.31 4.3 -5.1 - 0.4 - 0.2 

/I 

134.4 154^ 115.8 140.5 -18.6 -l4.2 



9.6 IU4 7.7 10.8 



1.4 1.8 



13.7 17.7 11.7 1-6.6 
4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 



1.9* - 0.6 

0.6* - 0.4 

2.0 - I.l 

0.1 - 0.1* 



15.9 .^16.0 19.8 14.6 3 9* - 1.4 
91.1 100.4 96.6 104.0 5.5 3.6 



.6.7 7.4 ' 6.3 8.0 - 0.4 
Differences that are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 
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TABLE 20. Average Essays Written by Male and Female 1 3-Year-Olds, 
Spelling and Word^Choice Errors 

1969 ) 1973 Change 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Ayerage number of misspelled 

words 5.8 4.2 6.1 4.6 0.3 0.4 

Average percent of misspelled 

words ' 5.3% 3.0% 6.0% 3.6% 0.7% 0.6% 

Average number of word- 
choice errors 0.8 1.1 0.7 0.9 -0.1 -,0.2 

Average percent of word- 
choice errors 0.6% 0.8% 0.7% 0.7% 0.1% -0.1% 
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CHAPTER 6 



' 9.YEAR-OLDS 



A Profile of the Average Essay Written 
by a 9- Year-Old in 1974 

The average essay written by a 9-year-old in 
1974 was 55 words tpng, consisted of five 
sentences organized in one paragraph (Tables 
21—24). Half of the sentences w^re simple, 
about one-quarter were coniplex and about 
one-quarter were run-ons and fragments. 
About half of all the sentences contained 
phrases. One in every five sentences was 
awkwardly written, and 1 in every 10 words 
was misspelled. About half of the paragraphs 
life hypothetical, average 9-year-old writes are 
cbberent, and about 1 in 20 w|ll be fully 
developed. 



Changes in the Average Paper 

The average 1974 essay may have been 
somewhat better than the 1970 essay but the 
change was not statistically significant (Exhib- 
it 7). There were fewer Is ^nd 2s, slightly 
more 3s and more 5s, 6s and 7s. 

The average essay became longer during this 
period, gaining 10 words, or about one 
sentence.' This additional length, however, 
brought with it a loss of paragraph coherence 
as Table 23 reveals. In fSYO the average 
percentage of coherent paragraphs written by 
9-year-olds was 57%; in 1974, the proportion 
was 43%. Apparently, the extra sentence 



TABLE %\, Average Essay Written by 9-Year-Olds, Counts 

Av^jtt^e holistic score 
Average number of word§/essay 
Average nuiT^er of sentences/essay 
Average number of paragraphs/essay 
Average number of punctuation marks 

O 

Average nqmber of letters/word 
Average number of words/sentence 
Average number of words/paragraph . 
Average number of sentences/ paragraph 
*Differencesthat are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 
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1970 


1974 


Change 


3.8 


4.1 


0.3 


45.1 


54.8 


9.7* • 


. 4.0 


4.9 ^ 


. 0.9* 


1.2 


1.4 


0.2* 


4.2 


5.1 


0.9 *\ 


3.8 


3.7 


•-0.I, 


13.9 


15.0 


I.I * 


42.0' 


50.2 


.8.2* 


3.7 


4.3^ 


^0.6* 



TABLE 22. Average Essay-Written by 9- Year-Olds, Sentences 



Simpte seTiTences 
Compound sentences 
Complex sentences 
Run-ons 



Fragments (incorrect) 
Sentences with phrases 

Simple sentences with 
phrases , . 

It • 

Complex sentences 
w ith phrases ^ 



J1969 

Average Average 
Number ' Percent 
of Sen- V of Sen- 
tences/, • ' ttncts/ 



Essay 

: • 2.1 



Essay 
'46% 



0.2 6 
1.0 . 25 



0.4 • 

'0.3 
2.4 , 

1.5* 



15 

7 
60 

36 



1974 

Average "Average 
Number; 'Percent 
o^Sen-' of Sen- 
tences/ tenccs/ 



\ 



Awkward sentences 



-0.-7- 



0.7 



25 



Essay^ 

2.4 

0.3 

1.3 

0.5 

0.3 
2.7 

1.6 
0.8 



Essay 
42% 



27 

19 

6 
55 

'29 
19* 



Change 



Average Average - 

Number Percent 

of Sen- of Sen- 

' tences/ -tences/ 

Essay E^y 



^Differences th(\t are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0,05, ' 



0.3 

O'.l* 

0.3* 

0.1* 

+t 
0.3* 

O.l ^ 
0.1 



-I 

. 2 



-1 
-5 

•7* 

1 

-6* 




TABLE 23. Coher^ftHTafagraphs, 9-Year-Olds 



1970 



^ 1974 . 



* < 


/Average 
(jSuinber 


Average 
Percent 


Averlfee 
N^imber 


Average 
Percent 


National 


0.6 


57% 




. 43%* 


Male 


'0.6 


54 


0.4 


41* 


Female 


0.6 


60 


0.5* 


45* 


Low quality 


0.3 
1..0 


32 


6.2* 


. 17* 


Higli ((uality 


98 


1.2 


. 85 


* Difference from 1969 is statistically signific(^t. 
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TABLE 24. Avenge Essay Written by 9-Yeir-Olds 
Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 



Avetage number of misspelled words 

Average percent of misspelled words 

Average number of word-choice errors 

Average percent of word-choice errors 

*Differences that are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounakd percents less than 0,05, 



1970 


1974 


Change / 




3.5 


4,1 


0.6* 




8.5% 


8.4% 


-0.1% 


i 


0.5 


0.5 


+t 




1.1% * 


. 1.0% 


-0.1% 

* . t 





f r 



l974*s 9-year-olds wrote often did not belong 
in the paragraph "where it appeared. 

The composition of the average essay did not 
change much: there was^ a slight increase in 
the proportio^n of complex sentences (with 
and without phrases) and an even- slighter 
increase in proportion of run-ons, but the 
relative proportions of simple and compound 
sentences and fragments remained stable 
(Exhibit 8). The percentage of awkward 
sentences in the avej;|tre^ssay dropped consid- 
erably. There was no change in the proportion 
of misspelled words,, 



The Range of the Essays 

Exhibit 9 presents the percentages of papers 
at each score level in each assessment year. 
Notice that there were increases in the per- 
centages of 3s, 5s, 6s, 7s and 8s, indicating 
improvement over a broad range of ability 
levels. . » 

In order to put the average paper into 
perspective, consider the following observa- 
tions about the papers as a group: 

• In both assessments, at least three-quarters 
of the papers were shorter than 75 words 
and consisted of six or fewer sentences. 

• Irr both, nine-tenths of the papers are one 
paragraph in length. 



• In 1974, 96% of the pjiragraphs were not 
developed, i.e., did not have a topic 
sentence (expressed 'or implied) thSit was 
expanded upon or further developed with 
each sentence. In 1970, the proportion 
was 84%. 

• In both assessments, 8 out of 10 papers 
contained no compound sentences. 

• In both years, about 4 out of 10 essays 
contained no complex sentences. However, 
whereas one-fourth contained 2 or more in 

' 1970, more than one-third contained 2 or 
more in 1974. 

• In 1970, 30% of the papers contained at 
least *one run-on> sentence; in 1974 the 
.proportion rose to 39%. 

• The use of phrases to modify or elaborate 
upon subjects has increased^ In 1970, 31% 
of the papers contained three to five 
se.ntences with {phrases; in 1974, the pro- 
portion was 43%. 

- - ^ - * - 

• In 1970, 53% of the essays contained 
aw kwardf sentences; in 1974 that propor- 
tion dropped to 48%. 

• In both years, one-third of the papers 
contained fiy^e or more misspenir>^. 

• In both "years, two-thirds of the papers 
contained no agr^emei>t errors. 
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EXHIBIT 9. Gitngcs in Essay Ratings, Age 9 



Lowest 
Score 



Highest 
Score 



1970% 
1974% 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 ^ 


8 


3.6 


19*2 


25.8 


19.6 


12.7 


r2.7 


4.3 


2,Q 


2,9 


12.9 


27.3 


19.5 


16.3 


14.1 


4.8 


2.2 




: 

-- 


1 ! 
* - 


"> ^ - 
•> 

•> 
•> 


♦ 1 


> 

' 1 




















J 



Percent of middle and good 
1970 1974 . Change 



56.9 ' +5.6 



Between 1970 and 1974, the percent of 
papers containing one^or more misspellings 
of* plurals rose frpm 3% to 7%. 

In both assessments, 8 out of 10 essays 
contained no comma errors. 

In both assessments, 7 out of 10 ess.ays 
contained no period errors. 

In both assessments,' 7 out of 10 jessays 
contained no word-choice errors. 

In both assessments, 9 out of 10 essays 
contained no structure word errors. 

In both assessments, one-third bf 'the 
papers contained capitalization errors. - ' 



^There are considerable differences between 
poor (ranked 1, 2 and 3) and good (ranked 7 
^nd 8) essays as Tables 25—27 demonstrate. 
Good papers are about thr^ee times as long, 
contain four times the punctuation and 
employ somewhat longer sentences. As at the 
other age levels, high-ranking^papers at age 9 
contain greater proportions of complex sen- 
tences and smaller proportions of run-ons 
(mostly fused sentences), and fragments. The 
writers of high-ranT^ing papers already know 
ho>y to.o:^anize a paragraph coherently al- 
most every time they write one, but most of, 
the writers of poor papers are unable to do 
t"his. Writers of high-ra|iking essa;{^s are much 
bett^ spellers." 
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TABLE 25. Average Poor and Good Essays Written by 
9-Year-Olds, Counts 



Average holistic score 

Average number of 
words/essay 

Average number of 
sentences/essay 

Average number of 
paragraphs/essay 

Average number of 
punctuation marks 

Average number of 
letters/word 

Average^number of 
words/sentence 

Average number of 
wofds/ paragraph 

Average^nymbcr of 
sentences/ paragraph 



1970 



1974 



/ 

2.7 



1.3 I.I 



1.6 



Change 



Poor Good Poor Good Poor Good 
2.5 7.3 2.6 7.3 0.1 +t 



29.1 105,5 36.1 1 14.5 7.0* 9,0 
9.0 3.5 • 9.7 0.8* 0,7 



1.6 0.3 0.5 



2.6 10.6 3.1 12.3 0.5 1.7 

3.8 3.8 3.7 3.7 -0.1 -0.1 

13.3 13.4 14.5 16.2 1.2 2.8 

26.8 101.5 31.5 93.8 4.7 -7.7 

2.4 8.6 2,8 8.0 0.4 -0.6 



*Differences that are statisticaljy significant are indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0.05. 
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TABLE 27. Average Poor ind Good Essays Writlen by 9*Year*01ds, 
Spelling and Word-Choice Errors 



Average number of misspelled 
words 

Average percent of misspelled 
words 

Average number of word- 
choice errors 

Average pVcent of word- 
choice errors 

*Differences that are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks. 
fPlus signs equal rounded numbers less than 0,05, 



Male- Female Differences 

As the other two ages studied, 9 -year -old 
girls are somewhat better writers than boys 
(Tables 28—30). The average female essay is 
longer than the average male essay, contains 
more complex sentences, contains less mis- 

' * . <^ 



39 



1970 1974 Change 

Poor Good . Poor Good Poor Good 



3.0 4.9 4.3 5.0 1.3* 0.^1 
10.5% 4.5% 11.7% 4.0% 1.2% -0.5% ^ 



0.4 1.2 0.5 0.7 ^ O.r -0.5 

1.6% 0.g% 1.6% 0.5% +t rO.3 



spelling and is more likely to b^ somewhat 
better organized. However, between 1970 and 
1974, girls increased considerably the propor- 
tion of run-on sentences in their lessay-s while 
boys markedly cut down on th^ir awkward- 
ness. 
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TABLE'28. Average Essays Written by Male and Female 
9-Year.Olds, Counts 



Average number ,of? 
words/essay 

ATeTagetixmibcr of 
sentences/essay , 

Average number of . 
paragraphs/essay 

Average number of 
punctuation marks 

Average number of 
letters/word 

Average nunfber of 
words/sentence ^ 

Average number of 
words/paragraph 

Average pumber of 
sentences/ paragraph 



1970 



1974 



Change 



Male * Female ' Male Fenule Male Female 



Average holistic score , 4^1 



3.5 
J.l 
3.7 
3.8 



3.4 



4.6 
1.4 
4.8 
3.8 



3.8 



4.3 0.2 0.2 



41..6 48.9 49.5 59.9 7.9* 11.0* 

t 

0.7 



4.4 
1.4 
4.4 
3.7' 



5.3 0.9^ 

1.4 0.3^ 
5,9 0.7 
3.8 -0.1 



3.9 3.9 4.7 0.5 



*Differences that are statistically significant are indicated by asterisks, 
t Plus signs indicate rounded numbers less than 0,05, 



+t 
1.1 
+t 



14.9 12.8 14.1 15.9 -0.8 3.1 



40.6 43.4 45.2 55.0 4,6 11.6* 



0.8 
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TABLE 30. Average Essays Written by Male and Female 9-Y(par-01ds, 
Spelling and Word-Oioice Errojs - 

1970 1974 Change 

Male Female Male. Female Male Female 



Average number of misspelled 
words 

Average percent of njissi^clled 
words 

Average number of word- 
choice errors ^ 

Average percent .of word- 
choice errors 



3.4 3.6 4.1 4.2 - 0.7 0.6 
9.4% 7.6% 9.0% 7.9% -0.4% 0.3% 
0,4 » 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.1 -0.1 



l.'2% 1.1% 1.2% 0.9% +t -0,2% 
fPlus signs equal percents less than 0,05. 
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^CHAPTER 7 
WHAT MIGHT THIS MEAN? 



Statistics about educational performance are 
difficult enough to interpret eveh when they 
deal with skills or knowledge acquired only in 
the schools. But the problems of understand- 
ing these particular findings are compounded 
by the fact that the subject at hand in its 
broadest sense is language. Children develop 
language skills before they attend school, and 
they employ language far more often in 
nonacademic than in academic settings. And . 
although most training in written expression 
is acquired in the classroom, that training 
takes place within the larger context of 
''languaging*' in general and cannot help but 
be heavily influenced by changing communi- 
cations patterns in the culture at large. 

In order to facilitate interpretation of these 
findings and encourage discussion of their 
implications, the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress invited two nationally recog- 
nized experts on writing and language to 
speculate about w^t might be happening to 
writing skills at these three age levels. Dr. 
Richard Lloyd-Jones of the University of 
Iowa (Iowa City) is incoming chairman of the 
Conference on College Composition, and 
Communications, and Dr. Ross Winterowd of 
the University of Southern California (Los 
Angeles) is chairman of the National Council 
of Teachers' of English Committee on Compo- 
sition. Both visited with the National Assess- 
ment staff and offered the following observa- 
tions about the writing, assessment r^utts.___ 

General Comments About the Results 

• ^ There is no evidence here that thesohools 
must '"go back to ^basics"; indeed, the 
basics seem to be well in hand. 



• The declines in holistic scores reveal as 
much about scorers' as they do about 
students. Language is always changing, and 
scorers may prefer standards of Written 
expression that are becoming outmoded. 
New standards are certainly different, but 
they may not be worse in any defensible 

y sense. 

• Our society provides less £ind less motiva,- 
tion for writing. As the nece^ity to write 
is diminished by the omnipresence iof 
telephones and a growing cultural prefer- 
ence for visual communication, routine 
writing may move toward simpler forms as 
people .do theij *'serious'*^ communication 
where there are many visual cues. • 

• Writing^ is inextricably tied to reading: 
good readers are very often good writers 
and vice versa. If 1974's average 13- or 
17 -year-old has done less reading than 
1969's, he of she co,uld be expected to be 
a somewhat poorer writer. 

• The "Edited Standard English" used as a 
, writing model in most American schools is, 

after all, a dialect, the dialect one is 
supposed to master if one wants to suc- 
ceed in this society. The dialect is thus an 
index of social aspiration, and a decline in 
the number of people learning or mas- 
tering it may 4iave as much to do with 
Qhanging attitudes toward society as 'it 
does to do with changing proficiency in 
writing. 

• What are the ^'payoffs" for being a good 
writer in this society? A college education 

■ no longer guarantees greater lifetime 
earnings, there are fewer magazines and 



newspapers than ever, business an^i per- 
sonal communication depend primarily on 
the telephone and professicms that do call ' 
for writing skill do not hold 'much social 
statiB. Perhaps motivation to write' is on 
the wane. ' 

As classroom size increases, it becomes ' 
jncreasingly difficult for teachers ta read 
essays so they tend' to assign fewer and 
fewer of them. The less writing students 
do, the poorer they will be at written 
expression. 

Since the 1^960s, free narrative, personal 
writing has been encouraged in the schools 
more than utilitarian writing. Perljaps this 
decline in a particular kind of writing skill 
is offset by advances in personal narrative. 

17- Year-Olds * ■ / 

" s . » 

Perhaps the college bound are as strongly 
motivated as ever. They know they n6ed 
to be highly verbal to succeed, their 
courses involve more writihg than most 
courses and they can see an immediate 
, payoff. The assessment's "good" 17-year- 
'old writers are probably college bound. 

The average 1 7-year-old ,Jiowever, may not 
see any immediate advantage in being a 
good writer and has surely noticed that the 
culture is increasingly les^ print-oriented. 
He or she just cannot muster the motiva- 
tion to master a skill that may never be 
called upon after-SQhool has' ended. 

The drop in coherence at this age is 
difficult to interpret. Recent research in 
writing has demonstrated that there is a 
gap between textbooks about* writing and 
the practice of professional writers. 
Whereas most textbooks stress the impor- 
tance of the topic sentence' for lending 
coherence to a paragraph, the truth is that 
few professional writers iemploy topic sen- 
tences at all. Regardless of what kinds of 
writing one examines, one is hard pressed 
to find organizational strategies resembling 
those that appear in the traditional writing 



curriculum. What many people are learning 
in the classroom is at odds with what they 
are learning by imitation of models. 

• Coherence need not be achieved as" it has 
been traditionally — through the use of 
topic sentences, carefully linked transi- 

, tions, repetition of key words ind so on. 
Indeed, television and movi^ achieve nar- 
rative coherence with very few of the old 
literary devices. It is quite possible that 
today's writers have absorbed some of the 
techniques of visual coherence from their* 
thousands of hours of television viewing, 
and what appears "incoherent" to us 
today will someday be very easy to under- 
stand. At the moment, however, the trend 
is disturbing. 

• Perhaps 17-year-olds- would respond more 
enthusiastically to a different essay task. 
Although this probably would not affect 
the changes in mechanics, it might affect 

' the holistic Scores. Writing and reading 
competencies arq heavily influenced by 
attitudes; a change in motivation can 
prompt major changes in competency. 

■e ■ 

* 13-Year-Olds 

• Thirteen-year-olds do not face the pres- 
sures 17 -year -olds face so there is no 
evidence yet of polarization of good and 
bad writers. The general decline in quality 
at this age may simply be another reflec- 
tion of a society-wide^ change in attitude 
toward writing. 

• The general movement toward a simpler, 
"primer" style of writing is not encourag- 
ing and deserves.much closer studj. 

♦ i V 

\ 

9-Year-0|ds 

• Nine-year-olds are still excited about lan- 
guage. Their enthusiasm for personal 
expression and their willingness to fanta- 
size more than compensate for their inex- 
perience with writing. / 
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• The 9-year-old writing task was very differ- 
ent from the task assigned to the older 
students. -It tapped a natural curiosity, 
prompted a creative response and was far 
less "schoolish." 




Some Suggestions 

When we do not know what is causing a 
change in performance, it is difficult to 
recommend str^ttegies for arresting or further- 
ing it« Nonetheless, several courses of action 
seem clear: • ' • ' ^ 

• There should be further analysis of the 
xiata to focus on specific problem areas 
and the achievements of specific groups of 
people. 

4 

• Both educators and parents should exam- 
ine their assumptions about the impor- 




^ V - 

tance of writing skills in this culture and* 
the significance of declines in those skills. . 

• jdeally, remedial writijig laboratories 
should ^be available to all students as 
resource centers where trained profession- 
als can re&Dond to particular .problems as 
they arise. Such writing laboratories would 
be more effe^ive than remedial programs 
that are curriculum oriented. ' 

• we want better writing, we need to^ 
require more of it^f^we require more of it, 
we need mc H^O ' m H- or part-time people to 

^respond constructively to what is written. 

• We have to recognize that teaching gram- 
mar is not teaching \yntmg. Grammar is an 
important subject in its own right; there is 

. no correlation, however, between 

to describe language, and ability to use it.. 




V . 
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APPENDIX A.; 
; THE WRITING TASKS 

Ages 13 and 17 

Everybody knows of something that is worth talking about. Maybe *you know J 
* ■J ' 

about a famous building lilce the Empire State Building in New^York City or 

something like the Golden Gate Bridge ifi San Francisco. Or you might know 

a lot about the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City orihe new sports 

stadium in Atlanta or St. Louis. Or you might be fa^pliar with something 

from nature, like Niagara Palls, a gigantic wheat field, a grove of^range trees, 

or a part of a wide, muddy river like the Mississippi. . • 

There is probably something you can describe. Choose something you know 
about. It may be something froi^ around where you live, or something you 
have seen while traveling, or something you have studied in school. Think 
about it for a while and then write a description of what it looks Jike so tftat 
it.could be recogl^iz^ by someone who has read youf deiscription. 

Name what you are describing and try to use your best writing. ^ J 
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Here is a picture of a kangaroo in Australia.^ Lo^ at the picture for a while. 

-What do you think is happening? Where do you suppose the kangaroo came 

frbm? Where do you think he is going? Look how ktigh he jumps!" *^Why do 

you suppose he is jumping over the fence? 
♦ 

' ■ 48 ' • ■ , 
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. APPENDIX B 
SCORING GUIDES 



These scoring and descriRtive guides were 
designed to allow the writer as much fle:0bil- 
ity as possible under existing rules of correct 
writing; consequently, any time two authori- 
ties on mechanics disagreed the most informal 
interpretation was ysed. 

If a paper was illegible, which meant it was 
undecipherable and could not ,be intelligibly 
interpreted, it was designatecl as such and 
received no further sconng. Whenever a writer 
simply copied stems or lifted spelling words^ 
the paper was considered legible but meaning- 
less and received no further sconng. If neitl^er 
of these situations applied, then the scorer 
proceeded to score thfe follov^ing: paragraphs, 
sentences, punctuation, agreement, awkward- 
ness, spelling, word choice and capitalization. 



Paragraphs 

There were three possible descriptions for a 
paragraph: paragraph used, paragraph coher- 
er^ajad paragraph developed. Every paper had 
al^Jeast one paragraph so it fell into one of 
these three categories* 

Paragraph used indicated the paragraph was, 
essentially, a visual device. The writer used 
indentation, skipped a line or stopped in the 
middle of a line and started back at the 
margin but the jparagraph was neither coher- 
ent nor developed. The one-sentence para- 
, graph generally was placed in this category. 

Paragraph cohej^ent indicated an interconnect- 
edness among sentences and among the ideas 
of those 9entences. The relationship of each 
sentence*s idea to the ideas that preceded and 
followed it was clear. In, other words, when 




reW&t^a coherent paragraph, the reader 
shoilld ^ver have been confused about the 
order of its parts or their relationship to each 
other. Para^phs that were overdeveloped — 
that is, contained two or more coherent 
paragraphs — wene marked coherent. 

Paragraph developed indicated that the para- 
graph had an expressed or an implied^ topic 
sentence, which identified and limited the 
central area of concern in the paragraph, arid 
that each additional Sentence, in an orderly 
manner, added to or explained something 
about the main idea embodied in the topic 
sentence. " „ * 



Sentences 

Every sentence in an essay was categorized. 

A fused sentence contained two or more 
independent clauses with no punctuation or 
conjunction separating them. If, however, the 
first word of the second independent clause 
was capitalized, each sentence was scored 
separately and the paper was given an end- 
mark error. Sentences that were scored as 
fused were not also given a semicolon punctu- 
ation error as that would have resulted in 
scoring the same error twice. 

On and on sentences consisted of four or' 
more independent clauses strung together 
with conjunction^, a conventional mark of 
punctuation or a combination of botK. The 
conjunctions did not all need to .be the same. 

Pi comma splice was noted whenever two or 
more independent clauses were joined by a' 
comma instead of a semicolon or a coordi- 
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' nating conjunction. Again, if the first word of 
the second independent clause was capital- 
ized, each sentence was .scorec^^parately and 
the paper was given an end-mark error. ' 

Whenever a writer wrote three independent 
clauses, one fused and one spliced, it was 
scored as a comma splice. 

An incorrect sentence fragment was any word 
' group, other than an independent clause, 
written and punctuated like a sentence. All 
fragments were automatically counted as awk- 
ward; therefore, they were not individually 
scored as such. However, fragments contain- 
ing agreement errors were so scored. When the 
subject of a sentence was understood, the 
sentence was considered complete. 

A correct fragment was one used in dialogue, 
for emphasis, or as an exclamation. , 

A simple sentence was a sentence that con- 
, tainftd a subject and a verb and may have had 
an object or a subject complement. 

Jl simple sentence witjx phrase was any simple 
sentence that contained a phrase, regardless of 
the phrase's function in the* sentence. Phrased 
were loosely defined as any closely related 
group of words that did not contain both a 
noun and a verb. They included prepositional, 
- infinitive, gerund and participial phrases, as 
well as appositives, nominative absolutes and 
verbals. 

A compound sentence was two or more 
independent clauses joined by something 
other than a comma. 

-A compQund sentence with phrgse contained 
at least one phrase in one of the independent 
clauses. • ^ * 

Complex anB compound-complex sentences » 
contained at least one'independent clause and 
one dependent clause, which was definecKas a 
group of ^yords th^t could' not stand alone as 
a sentence but contained both a subject and a 
'Verb. A writer was gjven credit for using a. 

♦ 



dependent clause regardless of its function in 
the sentence unless the clause was the object 
of a preposition, in which case only the 
phrase was scored. 

A complex and compound-complex sehtence 
with phrase contained at lea$t one dependent 
clause and one phrase. Included in^this cate- 
gory were dialogue and sentences containing 
parenthetical expressions that were clauses. 

Punctuation 

Every punctuation error was scored at the 
point where the error occurred, as opposed to 
grouping them together at the end of eagh 
sentence. Errors of commission and errors of 
omission were scored for commas, dashes, 
quotation marks, semicolons, apostrophes and 
end marks. The guidelines for scoring were 
based on the most informal rules of usage. 
The writer was generally given the benefit of 
any doubt. 

Rules used were: 

^ A. Commas and dashes 

1. A series of tliree or' more nolms, 
verbs, phrases or dependent clauses 
must be separated by commas. The 
comma before the conjunction is 
optional unless the items in series 
' are* dependent clauses. 

There should b6 no comma, 2ifter 
the last ^ord in a series unless a 
^ ^ compj^te sentence follows. In this 
' case, however, a dash is more .ac- 

ceptable. 

If the series occurs within a sen- 
tence, which is complete without it, 
a dash must precede and follow the 
, series. 

If there is a coordinating conjunc- 
.< tion between each item in the 

*^ * , series, there is no punctuation. 
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2. Two or more equal adjectives must 
be separated by commas if there is 
no .coordinating conjunction. There 
is no comma^between the last adjec- 
tive and the noun it modifies. 

ar. A nonrestrictive modifier — apposi- 
tive,, phrase or clause — must be set 
off ftom the rest of the sentence 
'with comcias, A nonrestrictive 
modifier describes ani adds infor- - 
mation ,but jdoes not point out or 
identify; tbe sentence Moes* not 
change radically or become mean- 
ingless when the modifier is omit- j 
c.ted. \ ■ 

4. Commas must precede and follow 
titles and degrees (when th,ey fol- 
low a name) and they must follow 
elements in dates, places and ad- ' 
dresses. 

Roman numerals are not punctu- 
ated," ' C 

The comma between a month and a 
year is optional wKen^- there is ho 
date, put, if there is one after the 
month then there must be one after 
the year. 

^, Commas must separate a noun in 
direct address from the rest of the 
sentence, 

6, When a dependent clause, gerund 
phrase or absolute phrase starts a 
sentence, it must have a comma 
after it, 

7, When a lon^ (arbitrary five or more ♦ 
words) prepositional phrase starts a 
sentence", it must be followed by a 
comma. If it is short and there is no 
possibility of confusion, the comma 

is optional, 

8, Separate mild interrupters from the 
rest of the sentence with commas. 




Mild interrupters may be parenthet- 
ical expressions (by the way, on the 
other hand, in my opinion), transi- 
tional words (nevertheless, conse- 
quently, therefore, however), well, 
yes, no. at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, 

NOTE: The benefit of the 
doubt was given with well, 
yes^ no at the beginning "of a 
sentence. If the writer omitted 
the cpmma and the meaning 
was clear, a comma was not 
required. 

9, Dashes indicate a sudden change of 
thought in a sentence. 

10. Dashes indicate a summarizing 
thought or an afterthought added 
to the end of a sentence. 

11. A transitional expression preceded 
by a colon, semicolon, comnia or 
dash is followed by a comma. 

B, Quotation marks 

1, * In dialogue, quotation marks must 

go around what is said. Separate 
who said it from what is, said with 
commas. Periods and commas go 
inside quotation marks. Most be 
clearly inside or is an error. 

2. If one set ^ of quotation marks is 
present; there must be two. Mark 

. one error. Location of quotation 
• m'iarks other than for dialogue is the 
writer's prerogative. 

NOTE: It was not considered 
' 'an error if single marks were 
-used instead of double marks. 

C. Colon 

1. A complete sentence iotroducing a 
series must have a colon after it. 



2 . When an introductory statement 
contains anticipatory words ("the 

.foUowing," "as foUows," '''these," 
"thus," etc.), there must be a colon 
before the series. 

3. A colon must be used if the series is 
listed on separate lines. 

4. Use a colon when a formal quota- 
tion is introduced without using a 
form of the verb "to say." 

- NOTE: The benefit of the 
^ doubt was given in other cases 
of colon use. A writer did not 
receive a punctuation en:or un- 
less it was clearly incorrect. 



D. ^^micolon 



If a compound sentence has 
commas in both of the independent 
clauses, a semicolon must precede 
the conjunction. 

If a comma* is used for one rule in a 
sentence and S a comma is needed 
for a second rule but to use it 
would cause confusion, a semicolon 
must be used for the rule that 
creates the longest pause,. (The 
semicolon must continue to be used 
in every place where' that rule ap- 
plies in the sentence,) 

Two independent clauses can be 
separated by a semicolon or a semi- 
colon and a connector. (The 
comma after the connector is op- 
tional,) 

NOTE: In cases where the 
semicolon was missihg, the , 
' student was not scored for a 
punctuation error as this had 
already been done when «the 
sentence was d^ignated as 
fused. 



If a compound sentence had a 
comma in one of the independent 



clauses, the writer could have used 
a semicolon, comma or no mark at 
' all preceding the conjunction with- 
out being scored for an error, 

E, End marks 

Every "sentence" had to have some type 
of end punctuation if the next "sen- 
' tence" started with a capital letter, , 

NOTE: End punctuation was not 
scored for appropriateness. 

If the writer omitted end punctua- 
tion but began the next> sentence 
with a capital letter, a punctuation 
error was scored rather than a fused 
^ sentence. « 

If there was no end mark following 
a fragment, the error was not 
scored unless the fraginent'occurred 
at the end of the essay. 

F, Apostrophe 

1, An apostrophe s ('s) is used to form 
the possessive of nouns, singular or 
plural, not ending in s.' 

2, Use 's or ' to form the possessive of 
singular nouns ending in s. 

4 

' NOTE: The benefit of the 
doubt was given in this cate- 
gory, particularly^ on cases 
concerning pjqper names. 

3, Use ' without s to form the posses* 
sive of plural nouns ending in s. 

4, Use 's to form the possessive of 
indefinite pronouns. 

&. Use 's with the last noun to show 
joint possession in a pair or series. 

Use 's with each noun in a pair or 
Series when each noun is possessing 
something separately. 
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NOTE: The benefit of the 

doubt was given when the 

intended meaning was not 
clear from the context. ^ 

6, Use ' to show omissions or contrac- 
tions. 

NOTE: Plurals of numerals, 
letters, symbols and words , 
involving -the apostrophe were 
scored under spelling. 

An unformed possessive or an 
unnecessary possessive was 
scored as a word-choice error 
for wrong case. 

* 

Additional Comments About Scoring 
Punctuation: ' 

1. Credit was always given for use fj^ 
the least-sophisticated punctuation. 

2. Punctuation errors that were not 
defined in the guide were disre- 
garded, ^ . ^ 

3. Run-on sentences were not scored 
for colons, semicolons . or end 
marks — unless the end mark was 
missing at the very end of the essay . 
or unless the next sentence began 
with a capital lettenr. Errors in inter- 
nal commas, quotation marks and | 
apostropl^es ^§re scored. 

Agreenqent 

A sentence was scored for an agreement error 
if at least one error was present. Multiple 
errors were not scored. Agreement to'bk pre- 
cedence over spelling and word-choice errors. 

Rules used for subject/verb and pronoun/ 
ante(5edent agreement were: ' « . 

A. A ^compound subject with an "andy 
takes a plural. 



E. 



G. 



i: \Comp 



- EXCEPTION: \Compound subjects 
connected by **and" but expressing 
a singular idea take a singular. 

B. A collective noun takes a singular when 
referring to the group as a unit but takes 
a plural when the members are active as 
individuals. 

C. Some n6uns We written as plurals but 
have a singular meaning. When used as 
subjectsVtl^y take a singular. 

D. Some nouns are written a^ plurals' but 
have a/ singular meaning. When they are 
subjects, they take a plural: 



proceeds 

scissors* 

goods 



trousers 
pants 



Son^'e nouns have the same form in the 
^al ^s in the singular. These nouns 
tal^e the singular or the plural depending 
on the context of the sentence. 

EXAMPLES: 

The series of concerts lobks excit-'> 
ing. 

Both series of concerts look excit- 
ing. 

Many nouns ending in **ics" (economics, 
statistics, politics, ethics, etc.) take a 
singular qr plural depending on how they 
are used. When they ref^r to a body of 
knowledge qr a course of study, they ar^ 
singular. When they refer to qualities or 
activities, they are plural. 



A title is singular. * 
EXAMPLE: / 

The Canterbury Tales is a comedy. 




1 



After who, which afc that, the verb must 
agree with the clause's antecedent — the 
noun to the left of who, which or that. 
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H. ^ Time, amounts of money and quantities 

are singular. 

I. When a phrase is the subject of a 
sentence, a singular verb must be used. 

Rules used for noun/podifier agreement 
were: 



A., 



"A" is used before a(ll consonant sounds^ 
including sounded **h" — a house; long 
**u" — a unit; and **o" with the sound of 
a w --ya one-week workshop 

NOTE: The ailticle before humble 
must be ^'a." 



B. 



"An" is used befoiie all vowel sounds, 
including silent ''hr' — an hour; short 



**u" — an umpire. 



NOTE: If the' word was misspelled 
and the modifier agreed with the 
misspelling, an agreement error was 
not scored — an umble man, an 
ouse. 



Rules usecNfor subject/object pronoun usage 
were: — ^ 

A, Subject pronouns — I, you, he, she, it, 
we, they, who.' Use when the pronoun is 
the subject of a verb, 

B. Object pronouns — me, you, him, her, it, 
us, them, whom. Use when the pronoun 
is the direct object, the object of the 
preposition or the subject or object of an 
infinitive. 

Rules used for tense shifts within a sentence 
were: 

A. Use present perfect with present or 
present progressive. 

B. Use past perfect with past or past^^ro- 
gressive. 

C. Use future perfect with future or future 
progressive. 



Definitions of Tenses 

A. Present tense — happening now. 

B. Past tense -r happened any time in the 
past. 

C. Future tense — will happen any time in 
the future. 

D. Present perfect — refers to an action that 
was completed in the past but is part of 
a series of actions jftat the writer as- 
sumes will continu^n the present. 

E. Past perfect — refers to an action that 
was completed in the past before anoth- 
er event occurred. 

F. Future perfect — refers to an action that 
will be completed by a specific time in 
the future. 

G. Present progressive — refers to an action 
that is in progress. 

if 

H. Past progressive — refers to an action 
that was in progress. * 

I. Future progressive — refers to an action 
that uiill be in progress. 

} 

Awkward 

A sentence was scored for awkwardness once; 
regardless of the. numb^ of faults in that 
sentence. If a sentence could be fixed several 
ways, the various changes involving more than . 
one word, the sentence was scored as awk- 
ward. The scorers were (bautione'S to score 
what they saw — not what they thought they 
saw. It was very easy for a scorer to automati- 
cally edit a sentence or force an interpreta- 
tion, which corrected an awkward sentence. 
Scorers were also advised to check for con- 
junction errors before scoring a sentence as 
awkward. 

Rules for determining awkwardness were as 
follows: 
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A. Faulty subordination —putting the main 
idea into a dependent clause and a 
secondary idea into a main clause. 

B. Unclear pronoun antecedent."^ 

EXAMPLE: 

Peter was asked to bi^hg ir^ Mr. 
Gary's report when he came^in. 

> 4 

C. • Dangling (misplaced) modifier. 

NOTE: Benefit of Jhe doubt was 
given on word placement. 

D. Omitted or extra words. 

1. When part of the verb (auxiliary or, 
main) was missing. When the sub- 
ject or the entiVe.verb was missing, 
the sentence was scored as a frag- 
ment. 

2. Two similar adjectives were scored 
awkward for redundance. 

EXAMPLE: 
* the big, huge^river 

3. Other redundancies were also 

« 

scored as awkward. 

EXAMPLE: 
Where is it at? 

4. A double negative was scored awk- 
ward for ex!tra words. 

E. Faulty coordination 

Two or more independent clauses that 
are written as one sentence but are not 
logically related. 

F. ;Mixed or' illogical constructions like 
■faulty parallelism, 

G. Split construction. " 

1, A split infinitive occurs when a 
modifier is insetted between "to" 
and the verb form. 



2. 



NOTE: There are oc.casions 
when splitting an * infinitive 
produces the smoothest sen- 
tence. The scorers were told to 
use their own judgment. 

Separation of subject and verb, 
parts of a verb, or verb and object 
can be awkward. 



1 Words — Spelling 

Each misspelled word was scored (agreement 
took precedence over spelling) into one of the 
following categories: 

<t 

A. Reversal — This type of misspelling is the 
result of a perception problem related. to 
reading. The student who has difficulty 
with reversal>> wilHnake the same mistake 
throughout tile paper. 

.) 

1. • Letter^eversal — The student wntes 

a letter backwards <b/d) or upside 
down, (m/w, b/p, u/n) and in so 
doing forms . another letter. This 
includes q/g confusion if the error 
is consistent throughout the paper. 

2. Word reversal -~ The student re- 
verses th6 order of letters in a word 
(was/saw).^ This fault usually in- 
volves two- or three-letter words 

. and will appear more than once in 
the.^aper. 

NOTE: A reversed letter that did 
not result in a different letter (g, 7, 
j) was not scored. The benefit of 
the doubt was given in n/m, i/e, 
u/w discrepancies. 

B. Plural 

1. Plural not formed (clearly not^an 
agreement problem). 

EjxAMPLE: 
United State 

2. Plural formed incorrectly. 
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C. .Phonetic attempt — Spelling. the desired 
word in a manner that reflected the 
correct pronunciation of the word; an 
incorrect spelling that, when pronounced 
aloud, sounded like the correct pronun- 
ciation of a legitimate word that would 

fit into context. 

»» • 

Homonym confusion was included in 
, this category and was not scored as a 
word-choice error. The scorers were told 
to use their own judgment in scoring for 
a phonetic attempt. 

D, Other spelling error — included wrong 
word division at the end of a line, 

beginning a sentence with a numeral, 

making two words into one (alot), mak- 
ing one word into two ([room mate]), 
superfluous plurals (parkings lots), groups 

• of distinguishable letters that did riot 
niake a legitimate word, groups of distin- 
guishable letters that did not reflect the 
correct pronunciatiorf of the desired 
word. ^ / ^ 

NOT^: A misspelling" that resulted in 
another word was to be scored within 
the context of its sentence. It was up to 
the scorer to determine whether this was 
a spelling error or a word-choice error. 

Abbreviations or any mistakes associated 
with abbreviations (spelling, punctua- 
tion) w^jBJoat scored as errors. 

Word Choice 

A word-choice error resulted when one word 
was used instead of another/which would* 
clearly^^ have been better. If a particular word 
could have been changed one or more ways, 
any of which would have corrected the 
diction einror, the word was scored as a 
word-choice error. Each word, considered to 
be an incorrect choice, was scored into one of 
the following categories: 

A. Structure word error. The wyiter needed 
a preposition or conjunction but used 
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the wrong one. Conjunction here i;efers 
.to coordinating and subordinating con- 
junctions. 

NOTE: The American Heritage 
Dictionary accepts **in" for ^*into" 
and **on" for **onto" as in/ormal 
* usage. 

**Like^' for "as," "like'' for "as if 
or," as though," "if for "whether" 
are gaining acceptance. They* were 
not scored as errors, 

B. Other word-choice errors included form 
words (nouns, verbs, adjectives or ad- 
verbs) that were off by some shade of 
meaning and words to which thp scorer 
could not assign afly or only on^ logical 
meaning. Other word-choice erirors in- 
cluded tfie following: 

1. Wrong principle, part of the verb 
(clearly not ^agreement ot\ awk- 

-^rd). 

EXAMPLES: 

The bicycle wa^ broke. 

the stble treasure 

2. " Attempted verb, adjective or adverb 

forms that are nonexistent or unac- 
ceptable. 

EXAMPLES: 
beautifulest 

busted * ' 

NOTE: Other word -choice erroi4 
, took precedence over other spelling 
.errors when a wrong word was 
misspelled.^* 

i . Agreement and awkward took pre- 

cedence over other word-choice 
errors and structure words. If a 
particular word could have been 
changed one or more ways, any of 
which would have corrected the 
diction error, the word was scored 



as an Other Word -Choice Error. If 
the sentences could have been fixed 
several ways, tbe sentence was 
scored as awkwardf. 



Capitalization 



Words were scored as capitalization errors in 
the following situations: 

A. When the first word in a sentence was 
not capitalized, 

B. When proper nouns or adjectives within 
a senterjce were not capitalized. 



C. When ^he pronoun I was not capitalized. 

Papers written or printed in all capital letters 
wefe not scorable for capitalization. 



Illegible Word 

Scorers were asked to try to decipher hand- 
writing as best they could. If t^iey were "able 
to decide what a questionable word was, they 
were told to trace the letters or rewrite above 
the word. If a word could riot be determined, 
it was scored as illegible. If letters "could be 
distinguished, the word was scored as an other 
spelling erroi^. 
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'^A$sessment Reports : 



1969—70 Assessment 



Science 
1 
4 
7 



Citizenship 
. 2 

6 

9 

Writing 

3 

5 

8 
10. 
11 



National Results, July 1970 

Results by sex, regipn and size of community, April 1971 
Results by color, parental education, size and type of community; 
balanced results. May 1973 



National Results^ November 1970 

Results by sex, region and Size of community, July "1971 . ^ 

Results by <jolor, parental education, size and type of community. May 1972^ 



National Result^, November 1970 , , > 
Results by sex, region and size of community, April 1971 
Writing Mechanics, February 1972 
Selected Essays and Letters, November 1972 

Results 1)y color, parental education, size and type of community, sex and 
region for objectively scored exercises. May 1973 



1970-71 Assessment 



02-GIY 



Reading* 
^ 02-R-Ol 

O^-R-02 
02-R-03 
.02-R-04 
02-R-05 
02-R-06 
02-R-07 
02-R-08 
02-R-09 
02-R-20 
02-Rr30 

02-R-OO 

Literature 

02-L-Ol . 

02-L-02 

02-L-03 

ee-L-04 

O2-L-20 
02-L-OO 



General Information Yearbook— A description of National Assessment'! 
methodology, with special attention given to Reading knd Literature, 



Understanding Words and Word Relationships, April 1973 
Graphic Materials, June 1973 
■ Written Directions, May 1973 " ^ i 

Reference Materiajs, July 1973 
Gleaning Significant Facts' From f*assages. May 1973 
Main Ideas and Organization, July 1973 
Drawing Inferences, AugUsU'1973 
Critical Reading, May 1973 

Reading Rate and Comprehension, December 1972 
Released Exercises, July 1973" ' 
Recipes, Wrappers, Reasoning and Rate: A Digest pf the First Reading 

Assessment, April 1974* * 
Summary Data, July 1974 



Understanding Imaginative Language, March 1973 
Responding to Literature, April 1973 
Recognizing Literary Works and Characters, April 1973 
* A Surrey of Reading Habits, May 1973 
Released Exercises, April 1973 
Summary Data, June 1973 

(Continued, Inside Back Cover) 
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$1.75 
1.00 

2.60 



1.70 
1.25 
2.85 



1.50 
1.25 
1.75 
8.65 

1.25 



1.55 



1.45 
2.60 
2.10 
2.15 
'2.60 
2.10 
2.60 
2.35 
2.85 
a.95 

1.00 
.70 



2.65 
2.85 
2.60 
2.85 
13.45 

r.30 
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Official National Assessment Reports 

(Continued From Inside Front Cover) 

r * . 

1971— 72 Assessment * / 

03/04-GIY General Information Yearbook— A description. of National Assessment's 

methodology, with special Attention given to Musi6, Social Studies, Scie^ice 
^ and Mathematics, December 1974 - * $1 20 

locial Studies ' 

i|-01 Political Knowledge and i^^ittitudes, December 1973 * - . 1 05 

03-SS^2 Contemporary Social Issues, July 1974 ' ' y ' iss 

03-SS-OO The First Social Studies Assessment: An Overview, June 1974 .90 

Music 

03-MU-Ol The First National Ass-essment of Musical Performance, February 1974 * 55 

03-MU-02 A Perspective on the First Music Assessment, April 1974 * * !45 

03-MU'03 An Assessment of Attitudes Toward Music, September 1974 .85 

03- MU-OO The First Music Assessment: An Overview, August 1974 - qq 

1972— 73^ Assessment , , ^ 
Mathematics . , 

04- MA-Ol • Matli Fundamentals: Selected ResHlts From the First National 

Assessment of Mathematics, January 1975 *** 1.10 1 

*04-MA-02 Consumer Math: Selected Results From the First National ' • 

" Assessment of Mathematics, June 1975 * ^ 1^05 

04-MA-OO ^ The First National Assessment of Mathematics. An Overview, October 1975 " , *l'25 

Science. 

04-S-Ol Selected Results From the National Assessments of Science: 

. Energy Questions, May 1975 * ^ ' 75 

04-S*02 Selected Results From the National Assassments of Science: * 

Scientific Principles and Procedures, A^ust 1975 
04-S-03 Selected Results From the National Assessments of Scienc^: 

Attitude Questions, October 1975 
04-S-OO National Assessments of Science, 1969 and 1973: A Capsule Description 

of Changes in Science Achievement', February 19^75 ^ .75 



1.25 
1.45 



1973—74 Assessment 
Writing 

05-W-Ol Writing Mechanics, 196(9^97?r"AsQaps«le D^cripticm of Changes in 

^ Writing Mechanics, October 1975 ^ ^ ^ , "l-SO 

\ ^ ^ 

National Assessment reports should be ordered directly from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, A NAEP Pubhcatwtis List, containing order numbers and other ^ 
infortrxaiion to facilitate ordering, is aiailable free at the address below. 
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